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of government established by the French was not a
republic but a monarchy. Whatever may have been
the ultimate intentions of Napoleon, it did not enter
into his scheme to fortify that republican tradition
to which his earliest victories had given a new and
powerful impulse. The devices which were employed
to strengthen the Empire in France were applied to
support the monarchical principle in Italy, and if time
had been permitted, the French dynasty or dynasties
established in the peninsula would have been sup-
ported by a cluster of noble and dependent families,
whose princely estates, descending by the privileged
method of primogeniture, would tower over the
dwindling properties of the middle and lower class.

Fourteen years passed and the power of Napoleon
was broken. The French dominion in Italy which
was founded on force crumbled to pieces with the fall
of its creator : the Pope returned to Rome ; Fer-
dinand and Caroline resumed their odious rule in
Naples ; the Austrian flag flew in Milan and Venice,
and superstition returned to Turin in the wake of
the Sardinian exiles. Of the old Italian republics,
San Marino and Lucca alone remained. Venice was
Austrian; Genoa was Piedmontese; in outward
semblance the cause of free government in Italy
appeared to have been retarded rather than advanced
by the expansive force of the revolution and the
"Empire. This, however, is the reverse of truth.
Napoleon sowed the idea of Italian unity, and a
republic was among the modes in which patriotic
Italian minds came to conceive that great result.
The dynastic tradition had been interrupted, the old
boundaries temporarily effaced, and with this revolu-
tion in affairs, ephemeral as it may appear to be, the